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This exhibition is the result of a seminar on Ming and Ch'ing 
Dynasty porcelain which Miss Blanche W. Magurn and Mr. 
George J. Lee took with Mr. Langdon Warner during the fall 
term of 1946. Grateful acknowledgment is due to Mr. Richard 
B. Hobart, Mr. Charles B. Hoyt, Messrs. Edwin and Richard 
Neville and Mr. Langdon Warner for their loans. Unless 
otherwise noted in the catalogue, the ceramics shown are but 
a small part of the permanent collection of the Fogg Museum, 
bequeathed to Harvard University in 1940 by Mr. Samuel L. 
Davis of St. Louis. 
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The Chinese porcelains of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 a.d.) 
in this exhibition represent the types first to reach the western 
world in any quantity. These pieces which exemplify the various 
ways in which the common factor, blue, was used for decoration 
are mostly of imperial quality and it was their plebian counter- 
parts which, slowly in the 15th century, and in vast shipments by 
the 17th, reached European ports. Crude though these export 
pieces were in comparison with the imperial wares, they were 
porcelain in the true sense of the word and so much admired by 
18th century European potters that factories at St. Cloud, Sevres, 
Meissen, Delft, etc., strove to reproduce them. But western crafts- 
men could not in a few generations solve the knotty ceramic prob- 
lems and achieve the eminence of the Chinese who had for cen- 
turies been master potters. For the most part, up to the Ming 
Dynasty they had indulged the native taste for monochromes and 
fine examples of these earlier wares in both imperial and common 
quality may be seen in this Museum. For centuries many kilns 
scattered over China had produced ceramics for which they had 
at hand the necessary materials for body and glaze. The finest 
were, naturally, those made for imperial consumption. Thus the 
kilns at Chiin-chou in Honan Province concentrated on the pro- 
duction of fine, heavily potted pieces, glazed in varying shades of 
blue and red, suitable as flower containers for the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1278 a.d.) Imperial Court. The Kuan ware factories, first at 
K'ai-feng in the north and later at Hang-chow, when the capital 
was moved to Chekiang Province, satisfied the needs for food and 
wine vessels for the Imperial table. These were gray-green, simu- 
lating both the color and texture of precious jade. This is to men- 
tion only two out of many factories which catered to the imperial 
wants but it must not be assumed that the common man, so long 
as he could pay the price, was deprived of similar pieces for his 
own use. 

Taste is as arbitrary as a coquette. If single colored wares were 
much in fashion during the Sung Dynasty, from the early reigns 
of the Ming to the present day they have at least shared favor with 
the porcelains painted in underglaze cobalt blue and decorated 
with colored enamel glazes or overglazes. Cobalt had been used 
for the formal adornment of T'ang Dynasty (618-907 a.d.) pot- 



tery but its use for free painting must have come as an appealing 
challenge to the Chinese ceramists of the Yuan Dynasty (1278- 
1368 a.d.), for the Mongols in power had extended their vast em- 
pire to include portions of the Near East and its arts penetrated to 
the capital. No. 9 in this exhibition may well represent the experi- 
mental attempts of the Yuan Dynasty artist to control the interac- 
tion, still unpredictable at this time, of poorly refined cobalt, body 
clay and glaze. Even though low quality native cobalt was used 
on this little vase, the blue is a far cry from that of the later no. 2 
and no. 3 which, according to tradition, was also the native and not 
the finer imported Central Asian pigment. 

Judged either from the point of view of porcelain or painting, 
the best of the Ming decorated wares are superb. It is in the 
union of these two accomplishments, in which the Chinese re- 
main unexcelled, that the attraction of these ceramics lies. Every 
one has at some time been moved by an awe-inspiring and philo- 
sophically imbued Chinese landscape, painted perhaps in the 
twelfth century, perhaps almost in modern times. So, too, Chinese 
artists have long been admired for their skill, often amounting to 
genius, in expressing the essential qualities of human or animal 
figures, of birds and flowers, without the addition of confusing 
individual details. The intrinsic beauty of Ming decorated porce- 
lain results from both potter and painter being not only com- 
pletely the master of their materials and tools but so confident of 
the purpose towards which they aimed that there could be no 
wavering in the transference of the image in the mind's eye to its 
physical expression in clay and pigment. 

Most of the porcelains exhibited here were made at Ching-te 
Chen in Kiangsi Province, the teeming ceramic center which, 
from Ming times to the present day, has overshadowed all others 
in China. From at least the end of the 6th century, according to 
the local histories, this manufactory was called upon to supply 
certain of the ceramic needs for the local prince, hence it was not 
a new site when, in 1369, the first Ming Dynasty kilns were estab- 
lished there for the benefit of the imperial family. The town had 
within easy distance all the ingredients requisite for the fine, hard, 
white clay necessary as the background for the painted wares 
which had sprung into fashion, presumably during the 14th cen- 






tury, and such cobalt and other mineral pigments as were needed 
were apparently imported without too much difficulty. It was 
logical, then, that Ching-te Chen should develop into a great in- 
dustrial metropolis, with team work systematized and each man's 
duties rigidly specified. During the last reigns of the Ming Dy- 
nasty and in the Ch'ing Dynasty which followed, the wares pro- 
duced at Ching-te Chen, while technically often more precise, 
seem on the whole tired and stereotyped, as compared with the 
freshness of the earlier Ming porcelains. The craftsmen themselves, 
or at least their patrons, were evidently aware of the failings in the 
modern wares for they frequently strove to identify themselves 
and their products with the golden eras of Hsiian Te and Ch'eng 
Hua by inscribing these reign marks instead of their own. No 
honest treatment of Ming Dynasty wares can fail to mention how 
successful these traditional craftsmen often were in their decep- 
tion. At least three splendid examples of predated porcelains 
(no. 4, 7 and 10) are included in this exhibition, lest the gallery 
visitor might think the "copy" was inevitably a less attractive 
product. Judged by themselves these "copies" often stand the 
most critical tests. Only the art historian and the collector who 
has other interests than intrinsic worth, feel concern on discovery 
that certain wares represent a later phase in the great tradition 
of Chinese porcelain manufacture. 

####### 

The first case in this exhibition is devoted primarily to early 
Ming blue and white porcelains of imperial quality, a prototype 
for which is suggested in the small two-handled vase decorated 
with a floral design in light underglaze blue (no. 9). These early 
blue and whites, and particularly wares made during the fifteenth 
century, were held in the highest esteem by later Chinese critics, 
and they are today eagerly sought by Western connoisseurs. Such 
pieces combine the finer porcelain clays of Ching-te Chen with 
decoration in underglaze cobalt, often fortified by higher qual- 
ity cobalt from Central Asia. And they represent the utmost 
technical proficiency in potting. Examples of this ware include 
an unusual early fifteenth century bowl, very likely of Yung Lo 
date (no. 8), and a plate bearing the mark of Hsiian Te. A pair 
of bowls marked Ch'eng Hua (no. 2, 3) must also be reckoned in 



this early group, although their exquisitely drawn lily designs 
have been executed in the underglaze blue of the native cobalt. 
Chinese craftsmen in succeeding centuries so admired these wares 
that they often put fifteenth century reign marks on their own 
products, as seen in the two stem cups marked Hsiian Te, but of 
sixteenth century manufacture (no. 4, 10). 

The fifteenth century potters also produced wares for common 
use and export. The second case exhibits material of this kind. 
Here one finds rough and sturdy pieces of less pretense, but of 
great attractiveness. Their quick but admirably painted designs, 
fired to the greyish-blue tones of the native cobalt, range from 
galloping horses (no. 11) and a mischievous kylin (no. 15) to 
scenes of contemporary life (no. 12). Other pieces bear design ele- 
ments of non-Chinese type to satisfy the demands of foreign pa- 
trons. Although usually of robust character to withstand the rigors 
of sea transport, an occasional pot such as the small covered jar 
found in Siam (no. 13) was thin and truly made. The bottom 
shelf of this case contains wares from Korea and Siam, in which 
the technique of Chinese blue and white was reflected. Thus the 
bats on a small Korean vase (no. 17) and the quick touch of blue 
on a tea bowl (no. 18) display drawing, form and material which 
are certainly inspired by those of Ming China. 

The last two cases of the exhibition are filled with sixteenth 
century polychrome types. While the popularity and manufacture 
of blue and whites continued in this period, the products seldom 
reached the artistic heights of the fifteenth century. The later 
potters were fond of incising designs into the leather-hard paste, 
such as dragons on a small jar (no. 22) or phoenix and cranes on a 
plate (no. 31), and then decorating the entire piece with a solid 
wash of underglaze blue. Or they combined underglaze blue and 
yellow overglaze enamel with each color in turn acting as back- 
ground for the other (no. 23, 30) . Yet the fashion was changing, 
and with imported cobalt no longer available after Chia Ching 
(1522-1566 a.d.), the sixteenth century craftsmen relied increas- 
ingly on brilliant overglaze enamels. The Wan Li porcelains of 
the last case clearly illustrate this point. For while the shapes are 
interesting — particularly those pieces which were fashioned for 
the scholar's desk (no. 33, 34, 35) — there is an all too obvious de- 



cline in drawing. Increased amounts of vivid red, green and 
yellow overglaze enamels, along with small amounts of under- 
glaze blue, were also used to hide the inferior quality of the porce- 
lain clay. These pieces are indisputably decorative, but the great 
days of the Ming potters had long since past. The decline in 
Ming porcelain coincided with political upheaval, and it was close 
to a century before a ceramic revival took place under the rule of 
the new Ch'ing Dynasty. 

i. Double wine jar with pierced outside. "Three color" porcelain 
with low-fired green glaze inside and outside purple-blue and 
turquoise glaze applied directly to the body, reserving figures and 
flowers in biscuit. The reticulated shell was imposed on the lining 
in two parts joined horizontally and the outer and inner layers 
were then attached at neck and base. (The neck has been cut 
down.) 
15th century. H. 32.8 cm. Gift of Dr. Denman W. Ross. 

(1936.114) 

2, 3. Pair of blue and white bowls: painted lily design on inside and 
outside in underglaze blue. 
Mark and period of Ch'eng Hua. Diam. 15 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 

4. Blue and white stem cup: pencilled wave design in underglaze 
blue with dragon and other animals reserved in white; wave and 
rock patterns on stem. 

Mark of Hsuan Te, probably 16th century. H. 7.7 cm. 

(1940.273) 

5. Small blue and white jar: design of fish and water plants outlined 
in deep underglaze blue and filled in with washes of lighter under- 
glaze blue. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. Diam. 13.5 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 

6. Blue and white plate: painted in underglaze blue with sprays of 
flowers and fruit (lotus, lily, peach, pomegranate and grape) in a 
white ground. 

Mark and period of Hsiian Te. Diam. 26.2 cm. (cf. no. 28 & 32). 

Lent by Mr. Richard B. Hobart 



7. "Tou ts'ai" enameled jar with lid: decorated with flowers, butter- 
flies, and rock and wave patterns in underglaze blue and overglaze 
enamels of pale yellow, red and green. 

Mark of Ch'eng Hua, probably an 18th century copy. H. 9.5 cm. 

(1940.247) 

8. Blue and white bowl: painted floral and fruit designs on inside 
and outside in underglaze blue, which turns black where the glaze 
is thin. 

Early 15th century, probably Yung Lo period. Diam. 18 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Richard B. Hobart 

9. Blue and white two-handled vase: lotus design on body and 
register of leaf blades on neck are painted in pale underglaze blue. 
Prototype of Ming blue and white ware, probably 14th century. 
H. 17 cm. Lent by Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 

10. Stem cup: pencilled wave design in underglaze blue with dragon 
and other animals filled out with overglaze red enamels of peach 
and tomato shades. 

Mark of Hsiian Te, probably a 16th century copy. H. 7.7 cm. 

(1940.258) 

11. Small blue and white jar: painted design of galloping horses in 
underglaze blue. 

Early Ming ware made for common use. H. 9.2 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Richard B. Hobart 

12. Blue and white bowl: painted with scene of two human figures 
and a duck in underglaze blue. Ware made for rough use. 
Mark and probably period of Ch'eng Hua. Diam. 21.5 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Charles B. Hoyt 

13. Blue and white covered jar : cartouches filled alternately with floral 
and lattice designs in underglaze blue. Ware of Chinese manufac- 
ture probably made for Southern market and found in Siam. 
Mark and probably period of Hsiian Te. H. 8 cm. 

Lent by Messrs. Richard and Edwin L. Neville 

14. Blue and white jar: floral pattern and band of gadroons in under- 
glaze blue. Ware of Chinese manufacture probably made for 
Southern market and found in Siam. 

Probably 15th century. Diam. 10.5 cm. 

Lent by Messrs. Richard and Edwin L. Neville 



15. Blue and white plate: central medallion decorated with a kylin 
(mythological beast, an omen of good luck) in underglaze blue. 
Ware made for common or export use. 

Probably 15th century. Diam. 20.4 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Richard B. Hobart 

16. Blue and white oval brush holder: decorated with floral pattern 
in underglaze blue. Ware of Chinese manufacture found on Cebu 
Island in the Philippines. 

Probably 15th century. L. 23.2 cm. 

Lent by Mr. W. Cameron Forbes 

17. Small blue and white vase: painted design of bats (symbols of 
happiness) and flowers in underglaze blue. Korean manufacture. 
Early Ri period, 15th to 16th century. H. 15.8 cm. 

Lent by Miss Blanche W. Magurn 

18. Tea bowl: floral design in underglaze blue, pitted and crackled 
glaze. Korean manufacture. 

Early Ri period, 15th century. Diam. 10 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Langdon Warner 

19. Vessel in the form of a goose: head features indicated in under- 
glaze blue. Probably Siamese manufacture. 

Perhaps 15th to 16th century. H. 25.8 cm. 

Lent by Messrs. Richard and Edwin L. Neville 

20. Blue and white vase: landscape scene of warrior on horseback 
with band of floral design above and of gadroons at base; all 
painted in underglaze blue. 

Probably late 15th to 16th century. H. 32.5 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Richard B. Hobart 

21. Blue and white vase: garden scene with two human figures; band 
of gadroons above and of crested waves at base; all painted in 
underglaze blue. 

Probably late 15th to 16th century. H. 32.5 cm. 

Lent by Mr. Richard B. Hobart 

22. Jar with solid underglaze deep blue on outside, three bands of 
decoration incised in paste: trefoils, imperial dragons and clouds, 
gadroons. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. H. 10.2 cm. 

(1940.244) 



23. Plate with deer in landscape reserved and painted in overglaze 
yellow enamel against solid underglaze blue background. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. Diam. 14 cm. 

(1940.238) 

24. Plate with foliate rim and decoration inside of "Eight Precious 
Things" and dragons in overglaze yellow and red enamels against 
a background of white and underglaze blue. Plate inverted to 
show six character mark: Ta Ming Lung Ch'ing nien chih (made 
in the Lung Ch'ing [reign] of the Great Ming [Dynasty]) in 
underglaze blue, as an example of a characteristic reign mark. 
Mark and period of Lung Ch'ing. Diam. 12.7 cm. 

(1940.251) 

25. Double gourd shaped bottle with all-over lotus scrolls in under- 
glaze blue reserved against a background of overglaze yellow 
enamel. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. H. 22.3 cm. 



(1940.254) 



26. Saucer with solid green-blue glaze. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. Diam. 7.6 cm. 

(1940.260) 

27. Small bowl with sprays of pomegranate and peach in underglaze 
blue reserved against a background of overglaze yellow enamel. 
Mark and period of Hung Chih. Diam. 10 cm. 

(I940-270 

28 and 32. Pair of plates with sprays of fruit and flowers (pome- 
granate, grape, peach, lotus and lily) reserved against a back- 
ground of overglaze yellow enamel. 
Mark and period of Cheng Te. Diam. 21.6 cm. (See no. 6.) 

(1940.188/189) 

29. Stem cup decorated in solid underglaze deep blue. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. H. n. 5 cm., Diam. at rim, 15.3 
cm. 

(1940.200) 

30. Brush washer with four characters of good omen on the sides 
against a background of lozenges and scrolls in underglaze blue 
and overglaze yellow enamel. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. H. 5.7 cm. 

(1940.269) 



31. Plate decorated in solid underglaze deep blue with phoenix and 
cranes in clouds incised in paste. 
Mark and period of Chia Ching. Diam. 15.3 cm. 

(1940.177) 

33. Rectangular ink pallet with pierced-work sides and top and design 
of Imperial dragons pursuing pearls in underglaze blue and over- 
glaze green, red and yellow enamels. Wan Li period and mark on 
the base surrounded by two additional Imperial dragons in over- 
glaze enamels. L. 21.6 cm., H. 6.5 cm. 

(1940.279) 

34. Brush rest in the traditional shape for this accessory of the scholar's 
table — three mountains — each supporting a dragon, painted in 
underglaze blue and overglaze red and green enamels. 

Wan Li period. H. 10.2 cm., L. 16.2 cm. 

(1940.278) 

35. Rectangular brush holder with one end divided off, painted with 
Imperial dragons and phoenixes in underglaze blue and overglaze 
red, green and yellow enamels. 

Mark and period of Wan Li. L. 30.8 cm., H.5 cm. 

(1940.282) 

36. Porcelain writing brush with hair mounted in ivory socket and 
Imperial dragons and phoenixes painted in underglaze blue and 
overglaze red, green and yellow enamels. 

Mark and period of Wan Li. L. of handle 15.6 cm. 

(1940.281) 

37. Plate painted in underglaze blue and overglaze red, green and 
yellow enamels. The plate is covered with symbols of Longevity: 
around the inner rim the character for Longevity is repeated eight 
times and the central medallion represents Shou Lao, the God of 
Longevity, seated in the upper right with one of the Taoist Im- 
mortals and attendants in the center ground. Other symbols of 
Longevity, the peach tree and the crane, add emphasis by filling out 
the circle. 

Mark and period of Wan Li. Diam. 17.4 cm. 

(1940.224) 



38. Octagonal box with lid, the eight side panels painted in underglaze 
blue and overglaze red, green and yellow enamels, featuring drag- 
ons pursuing flaming jewels amid clouds. 

Mark and period of Wan Li. H. 10 cm. 

(1940.230) 

39. Wine jar painted in underglaze blue and overglaze red, yellow 
and green enamels with fish among lotuses and water weeds and 
bands of ling chih fungus, symbol of Longevity, at top and bottom. 
Mark and period of Chia Ching. H. 22.9 cm. (See illustration) 

(1940.205) 

40. Small jar painted in underglaze blue and overglaze red, green and 
yellow enamels with design of dragons pursuing flaming jewels 
above a register of "rock of ages." 

Probably Wan Li period. H. 14.3 cm. 

(1940.248) 

41. Plate painted in underglaze blue and overglaze red, yellow and 
green enamels, representing a Taoist Immortal attended by goat- 
headed boy and surrounded by the "Five Poisonous Reptiles" 
powerful to counteract evil. 

Mark and period of Wan Li. Diam. 16.5 cm. 

(i94°- I 7 6 ) 

42. Wine jar painted in underglaze blue and overglaze red, yellow and 
and green enamels, with fish among lotuses and water weeds, 
above band of lotus leaves. 

Mark and period of Chia Ching. H. 36 cm. 

Gift of Mrs. Henry James (1945.25) 
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